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The  Land  of  Geysers 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

SEASON.  JUNE  10—  SEPTEMBER  15,  1907. 


There  is  no  tourist  resort  region  in  all  the  world  like  or  compar- 
able with  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  is  unique  among  the  great 
scenic  districts  of  the  world  because  it  has  all  the  attractions  of  the 
others  and,  in  addition,  the  most  wonderful  natural  phenomena 
known  to  scientists  or  geologists.  It  has  Iceland's  geysers  on  a  much 
larger  and  grander  scale.  It  has  Switzerland's  splendid  mountain 
scenery.  Its  plains  and  valleys  are  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any 
in  the  Old  World.  Its  roadways  and  hotels  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
favorite  resorts  of  Continental  Europe.  Its  area  includes  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  of  that  mighty  gorge,  for  riot  of  color, 
for  artistic  and  beautiful  Nature-harmony,  there  is  nothing  that  men 
have  written  which  is  adequately  descriptive.  Words  are  trivial  and 
intrusive  when  one  remembers  the  overwhelming  sensations  produced 
by  the  first  glimpse  of  its  beauties.  It  is  something  which  it  seems 
better  to  quietly  think  about,  endeavoring  to  reduce  all  the  chaos  of 
new  and  impressive  ideas  to  a  comprehensive  whole,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  describe.  In  all  the  world,  there's  nothing  quite  like  it. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  is  the  shining  gem  of  all  the  scenic 
jewels  of  the  Great  West.  It  lies  part  in  Montana  and  part  in  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  1,000  miles  west  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  among 
the  greatest  peaks  of  the  American  Rockies.  Its  area  is  3,312  square 
miles.  Its  immediate  control  and  administration  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Government.  It  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  their  " benefit  and  enjoyment,"  as 


The  Land          °f  Geysers 

the  inscription  on  the  great  lava  arch  marking  the  official  entrance  at 
Gardiner,  Mont.,  aptly  puts  it. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  Nation's  great  playground  is  very 
interesting.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  definite  information  of  what  the 
wonders  of  this  great  area  are,  dates  back  but  thirty-six  years. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  best  information  of  Yellowstone  Park  was 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Indian  tribes  had  curious  legends 
telling  of  a  wonderful  region  indefinitely  located  somewhere  in  that 
general  portion  of  the  United  States.  Early  trappers,  pioneers  and 
adventurers  had  contributed  each  his  small  part  to  the  information 
then  existing.  Much  of  this  was  plainly  tinged  with  fiction  and 
imagination.  Positive  and  conclusive  knowledge  did  not  come  until 
the  results  of  the  Washburn  Exploration  of  1870  were  made  public. 
This  expedition  forever  settled  the  important  facts  with  reference  to 
the  Yellowstone  region,  and  proved  that  none  of  the  fanciful  tales  of 
early  days  told  of  wonders  greater  than  those  which  actually  exist; 
that  the  greatest  geysers  in  the  world  are  there;  that  from  end  to 
end  Yellowstone  Park  seems  to  have  been  made  Nature's  store-room 
for  all  that  is  odd,  weird  and  amazing  in  her  wonderful  manifestations. 

The  later  history  of  the  Park  is  better  known.  It  was  reserved 
perpetually  for  the  benefit  of  the.  public  in  1872.  Nathaniel  P. 
Langford,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Washburn  exploring  party,  was 
made  its  first  superintendent.  The  government  opened  trails  and 
built  roads  and  made  Yellowstone  Park  accessible.  Mr.  Langford 
still  lives  in  St.  Paul  and  annually  visits  the  region  which  he  helped 
to  make  known  to  the  world. 

For  many  years  Yellowstone  Park  lay  beyond  the  end  of  the 
then  existing  railway,  and  the  journey  was  arduous  and  required 
considerable  time.  In  1882  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  the  first 
line  to  penetrate  this  region,  was  completed  to  Livingston,  Mont., 
and  in  1883  a  branch  line  reached  Cinnabar,  not  far  distant  from  the 
northern  Park  boundary  and  it  became  possible  to  conveniently 
tour  a  region  then  fairly  well  known  to  the  world  at  large.  In  1902 
the  railway  was  extended  beyond  Cinnabar  to  Gardiner,  the  "Official 
Entrance  to  Yellowstone  Park."  A  beautiful  passenger  station, 
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built  of  great  logs  from  Western  forests  and  of  unique  and  interesting 
architecture,  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  railway,  within  100  yards 
of  the  "gates"  of  the  "  Wonderland  of  the  World. " 

Yellowstone  National  Park  lies  at  the  end  of  this  branch  line  of 
railway  extending  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  transcon- 
tinental route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  54  miles  from  Liv- 
ingston, Mont.  At  that  point,  lies  a  pretty  Western  city  with 
attractive  homes  and  comfortable  hotels,  which  derives  its  principal 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  transfer  point  for  passengers 
from  the  East  or  West,  who  visit  Yellowstone  Park.  Gardiner  is 
unimportant  save  that  it  is  the  Official  Entrance  to  the  Park.  At 
Gardiner  stands  the  great  lava  arch  marking  the  boundary  of  the 
national  park  and  dedicated  by  President  Roosevelt.  It  is  imposing 
in  design,  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

During  the  Yellowstone  Park  season,  which,  during  1907, 
will  be  from  June  10  to  September  15,  both  dates  inclusive,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  operates  through  standard  Pullman  sleep- 
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ing  cars  westbound  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  Gardiner,  and 
eastbound  from  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Spokane  to  Gardiner, 
permitting  passengers  to  reach  the  Park  Entrance  without  transfer 
and  with  all  the  pleasant  conveniences  of  superior  railway  service  and 
accommodations. 

Within  Yellowstone  National  Park  there  are  no  railways.  The 
federal  government  has  wisely  insisted  that  this  great  region  retain 
forever  its  primeval  appearance,  save,  only  in  the  building  of  roads 
and  trails  and  the  erection  of  buildings  and  improvements  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  thousands  of  visitors.  Once  past  the 
great  lava  arch,  the  United  States  Government  is  the  sole  source  of 
authority.  The  Park  improvements,  which  during  recent  years  have 
aggregated  $1,000,000,  are  directed  by  an  officer  of  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  Army.  Roads,  bridges,  and  all  similar  construction  is  under 
his  personal  supervision.  Administrative  matters  are  under  the 
direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Army,  with  the  title  of  acting  superin- 
tendent. Major  John  Pitcher,  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  at 
present  has  charge  of  these  duties  and  in  his  field  of  work  has  been 
particularly  successful. 


The     Park    Highways 

Yellowstone  Park  has  an  extensive  system  of  government-built 
highways  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  coaching  trip,  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  roadways  of  city  parks.  In  spite  of  their 
location  in  the  very  heart  of  a  broken  and  very  mountainous  country , 
these  driveways  are  of  the  most  careful  construction  and  are  hard 
and  smooth.  Over  most  of  the  route  usually  taken,  the  roads  are 
sprinkled  daily  by  government  sprinkling  carts,  which  obtain  their 
water  supply  at  convenient  reservoirs  in  which  the  flow  of  springs 
and  small  streams  is  conserved  for  the  practical  work  of  laying  the 
dust. 

Road  construction  in  Yellowstone  Park  was  very  difficult.  The 
engineers  found  it  necessary,  at  many  points,  to  excavate  the  solid 
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Coaches    at    Gardiner    Station. 

rock  in  order  to  obtain  a  route  of  satisfactory  grade.  An  important 
instance  of  this  character  is  observed  at  Golden  Gate,  where  the  sheer 
face  of  a  cliff  has  been  made  to  hold  a  broad  road  over  which  coaches 
pass  in  perfect  security.  To  complete  this  feat  a  concrete  viaduct 
was  built,  supplementing  the  excavation  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
roadway  at  this  point  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work  of  the  engineers.  At  Obsidian  Cliff  the 
road-builders  faced  a  wall  of  solid  volcanic  glass  on  which  neither 
their  drills  nor  their  dynamite  made  an  impression.  The  dark  brown 
— almost  black — substance  of  the  cliff  resisted  their  efforts  until  the 
engineers  decided  upon  a  novel  experiment.  Fires  were  built  against 
the  wall  of  obsidian  and  sheltered  behind  wet  blankets,  the  road 
crews  dashed  water  upon  the  heated  surface.  The  glass  crumbled 
into  pieces  and  the  way  was  successfully  cleared.  The  fragments 
excavated  from  Obsidian  Cliff  were  used  to  fill  in  other  near-by 
portions  of  the  highway,  and  at  this  point,  the  coaches  traverse  a 
roadway  which  is  actually  made  of  glass. 
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Transportation  within  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  by  stage 
coach,  exclusively.  Even  automobiles  are  not  permitted  within  its 
boundaries.  The  wilds  have  been  but  little  touched  by  influences 
which  would  destroy  their  charm. 

The   Transportation   System 

Over  the  highways  built  by  the  government,  roll  comfort- 
able and  substantially  built  Abbott-Downing  Concord  coaches  built 
especially  for  this  service.  The  first  vehicles  on  the  Western  stage 
routes  were  Concord  coaches.  The  type  has  been  modernized  and 
improved,  but  nothing  bet  t  cr  has  ever  been  designed.  These  coaches 
are  characteristic  for  their  freedom  from  jar  and  vibration.  Visitors 
to  Yellowstone  Park  will  find  them  especially  satisfactory.  They 
contribute  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  finest  coaching  trip  in 
America. 

Between  Gardiner,  at  the  end  of  the  railway,  and  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  the  first  of  the  Park  hotels,  immense  coaches  hauled  by 
six  splendid  horses  are  used.  These  and  horses  with  which  to  opera  t  e 
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them  are  housed  in  attractive  barns  near  the  entrance  to  the  Park. 
Beyond  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  the  four-horse  coach  is  the  vehicle 
generally  employed.  Coaches  may  be  reserved  for  the  exclusive 
occupancy  of  parties  by  payment  of  additional  fares  if  the  capacity 
of  the  coach  is  not  used.  If  the  party  numbers  seven,  nine,  or 
eleven,  a  coach  for  the  regular  tour  will  be  set  aside  when  possible, 
for  its  exclusive  use,  in  exchange  for  the  required  number  of  regular 
transportation  tickets.  If  the  party  numbers  less  than  the  above 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  seats  not  filled — i.  e.,  if  the  party 
numbers  five,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  a  seven  passenger  coach  is 
desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  regular  transportation  fares  from 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  around  the  Park  for  the  two  unoccupied  seats, 
or  $22.50  for  each.  Definite  arrangements  must  be  made  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Transportation  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  before 
leaving  for  the  Park  tour. 

The  transportation  system  is  amazing  in  its  extent  and  perfect- 
ness.  More  than  1,000  head  of  horses  are  required  to  maintain  it, 
and  the  transportation  company  numbers  its  vehicles  by  the  hun- 
dred. At  its  headquarters  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  it  maintains 
blacksmith  and  general  repair  shops;  a  hospital  for  sick  horses,  a 
veterinarian,  and  a  large  corps  of  employes. 

The  handling  of  passengers  by  coach  conforms  to  a  definite  plan, 
and  the  coaches  move  oil' regular  schedule.  Delays  are  thus  avoided 
and  throughout  the  journey  the  coaches  move  with  precision  over 
their  stated  runs.  Passengers  are  assigned  to  definite  coach  accom- 
modations and  find  their  places  without  difficulty.  At  each  hotel, 
the  loading  of  coaches  and  reception  of  incoming  guests  and  baggage 
is  supervised  by  an  experienced  transportation  agent. 

The  drivers  of  the  coaches  are  picked  men,  remarkably  proficient 
in  their  profession,  many  being  men  of  long  experience  in  the  mount- 
ains. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  tour  of  Yellowstone  Park  is  made  con- 
tributes to  the  pleasure  of  an  outing  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
greatest  scenic  regions  in  all  the  world.  Each  day's  journey  unfolds 
new  enjoyments.  One  feels  in  making  the  journey  that  there  is  a 
cumulative  charm  and  impressiveness  in  the  scenes  of  each  new  clay. 
The  landscape  changes  with  amazing  suddeness.  Each  scenic  dis- 
trict, when  passed,  is  but  the  preface  of  something  more  inspiring. 
From  the  coaches  one  observes  with  increasing  surprise  Nature's 
varying  pageant  in  which  are  embraced  mountains  and  canons, 
geysers,  tumbling  streams,  hot  springs,  mud  cauldrons,  paint  pots, 
weird  and  impressive  landscapes  and  all  that  is  picturesque,  odd, 
inviting  and  agreeable  in  the  world  out-of-doors. 

The  coach  journeys  from  day  to  day  are  never  long  enough  to 
become  fatiguing.  Each  day's  trip  is  from  one  hotel  to  another,  and 
the  longer  trips  are  broken  with  noon  stops  at  lunch  stations,  which 
afford  ample  rest. 

The   Tour  of  the  Park 

The  important  features  of  the  tour  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  made  are  excellently  summarized  in  the  following  schedule: 

FIRST  DAY — Leave  Livingston  at  8.00  a.  m.  on  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
branch  line  train  arriving  at  Gardiner  10:15  a.  m.;  leave  Gardiner  at  10:30  a.  m. 
by  stage  coach;  arrive  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel  12:00  noon,  taking  lunch, 
dinner  and  lodging. 

SECOND  DAY — Breakfast.  Leave  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  8:00  a.  m., 
arriving  at  Norris  at  noon  for  lunch;  leave  at  1:30  p.  m.  and  arrive  at  Fountain 
Hotel,  Lower  Geyser  Basin  at  5:30  p.  m.,  for  dinner  and  lodging. 

THIRD  DAY — Breakfast.  Leave  for  Midway  and  Upper  Geyser  basins  at 
9:00  a.  m.  Lunch,  dinner  and  lodging  at  Old  Faithful  Inn,  Upper  Geyser  Basin. 

FOURTH  DAY — Breakfast.  Leave  for  West  Arm  of  Yellowstone  Lake  at 
8:00  a.  m.  Lunch  at  lake  and  leave  for  Lake  Colonial  Hotel  at  lake 
outlet  at  1 :30  p.  m.  Dinner  and  Lodging  at  Lake  Colonial  Hotel. 

FIFTH  DAY — Breakfast  at  Yellowstone  Lake.  Leave  for  Grand  Canon  at 
9:00  a.  m.,  arrive  at  Grand  Canon  at  12:30  p.  m.  Lunch,  dinner  and  lodging. 

SIXTH  DAY — Breakfast.  Leave  Grand  Canon  at  9:00  a.  m.  Lunch  at 
Norris.  Arrive  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  4:30  p.  m.  Dinner.  Leave 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  6:30  p.  m.  arriving  at  Gardiner  at  7:15  p.  m.;  leave 
Gardiner  at  7:15  P-  m.  on  Northern  Pacific  Railway  branch  line  train,  arrive  at 
Livingston  at  10:00  p.  m. 
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The  appended  table  of  distances  between  important  points  is 
interesting  in  connection  wilh  the  coach  schedule. 


FROM 


Gardiner 

Mammoth  Jlot  Springs 

Golden  Gate 

Obsidian  Cliff 

Nprris  Geyser  Basin 

G  ibbon  Meadows 

Gibbon  Falls 

Lower  Geyser  Basin 

Excelsior  (Midway)  Geyser 

Upper  Geyser  Basin 

Keppler's  Cascade 

West  Arm  Yellowstone  Lake 

Yellowstone  Lake  Hotel 

Hayden  Valley 


Grand  Canon 


08,64 
8480 
9591 


J.s 


048 


2823 


87361 


6 

8 

25 
41 
52  46  44  27 


58  52  50  33  1 


The  small  figures.  In  a  few  places,  are  the  distances  between  the  Grand  canon 
and  the  various  points  noted  via  the  return  road  in  the  tour,  from  the  Canon  to 
Norris.  Adding  together  both  large  and  small  figures,  as  they  are  found,  will 
give  the  total  distance  between  such  places  »s  per  the  regular  tour. 


Coaches    in    Gardiner    Canon. 
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Angel     Terrace. 

The    Park   Hotels 

The  thoroughly  well  organized  system  of  coach  transportation 
is  supplemented  by  a  system  of  fine  hotels  no  less  efficiently  managed. 
There  are  five  of  these  hostelries,  located  at  convenient  points  in  as 
many  different  scenic  districts  of  importance.  In  addition  to  these 
a  station  is  maintained  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin  at  which  noon  lunch 
is  served  to  visitors  en  route  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  the  Lower 
Geyser  Basin,  and  a  second  station  is  operated  at  a  point  on  the  west 
arm  of  Yellowstone  Lake  at  which  tourists  en  route  from  Old  Faith- 
ful Inn  to  the  Lake  Colonial  Hotel  are  served  at  noon. 

The  first  of  the  great  hotels  occupies  a  commanding  site  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  from  its  long  veranda  visitors  may  enjoy 
fine  views  of  Mount  Everts,  the  curious  hot  springs  formations  near 
by.  and  Bunsen's  Peak.  Fort  Yellowstone,  the  U.  S,  Army  post, 
lies  across  the  quadrangle  formed  by  the  parade  ground,  The  post 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Park, 
Maj.  Jno.  Pitcher.  The  coaches  start  from  this  point  for  the  tour 
of  the  Park,  and  return  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel  on  the 
completion  of  their  journey. 
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Fountain  hotel  is  reached  in  time  for  dinner  on  the  second  day  of 
the  regular  tour  of  the  Park.  It  stands  at  the  edge  of  Lower  Geyser 
Basin,  adjacent  to  the  Mammoth  Paint  Pots  and  Fountain  Geyser; 
and  not  far  from  Firehole  Lake,  the  Great  Fountain  Geyser  and 
curious  Surprise  Pool,  which  bubbles  and  boils  with  surprising  energy 
the  moment  its  clear  waters  are  disturbed. 

Nine  miles  distant  from  Fountain  Hotel,  occupying  a  command- 
ing site  on  high  ground  at  the  Southern  edge  of  the  Upper  Geyser 
Basin,  stands  Old  Faithful  Inn,  unique  among  the  famous  resort 
hostelries  of  the  world.  It  stands  but  a  short  distance  from  Old 
Faithful  Geyser  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  near  by  are  the 
Bee  Hive,  Castle,  Giant,  Grand,  Riverside,  Artemisia,  Giantess,  and 
other  of  the  greatest  geysers  in  the  Park,  and  the  Punch  Bowl,  Black 
Sand  Spring,  Morning  Glory  Spring,  and  Emerald  Pool,  famous  for 
their  beauty  and  among  the  important  wonders  of  Yellowstone  Park. 

Old  Faithful  Inn  is  built  entirely  of  logs  and  is  the  largest  build- 
ing of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  a  massive  piece  of  architecture, 
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beautiful  in  its  ensemble  and  har- 
monious in  every  detail.  The  logs 
for  its  walls  were  taken  from  adja- 
cent forests, and  gnarled  and  twisted 
limbs  and  tree  trunks  were  exten- 
sively used  in  its  interior  decora- 
tions. It  is  electric  lighted  and 
heated  with  steam  and  many  of  its 
rooms  are  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water  and  private  baths. 

The  Lake  Colonial  Hotel  has 
recently  been  remodeled  and  is 
thoroughly  modern.  It  is  hand- 
somely furnished  and  is  attractive 
and  homelike.  It  overlooks  Yellow- 
stone Lake  and  from  its  veranda, the 
Teton'Mountains  are  seen  far  away 
to  the  southwest  across  the  water. 
This  is  a  delightful  point  at  which 
to  stop  for  an  extra  day.  There 
is  excellent  trout  fishing  near  by,  at 
the  outlet  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 

The  Grand  Canon  hotel,  occu- 
pying a  site  a  few  hundred  yards 
back  from  the  brink  of  the  great 
gorge  through  which  the  Yellowstone 
River  flows  is  the  last  hostelry  on 
the  circuit.  The  Great  Fall  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  310  feet  in 
height,  is  within  a  few  minutes  walk 
of  the  hotel  and  the  Upper  Fall  is 
not  far  distant.  The  marvelous 
Grand  Canon,  the  culminating  glory 
of  the  Park  tour  and  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  sights  in  the  world, 
may  be  seen  from  a  number  of 
Old  Faithful  Geyser. 
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different  points.  There  are  con- 
venient observation  platforms  along 
the  brink  and  Point  Lookout,  In- 
spiration Point  and  other  spots  from 
which  the  suberb  view  may  be  en- 
joyed are  all  within  walking  distance 
of  the  hotel. 

Each  hotel  is  in  charge  of  a  resi- 
dent manager,  and  has  an  experi- 
enced chef  and  a  cemplete  staff  of 
employes.  The  cuisine  is  excel- 
lent. When  one  considers  that 
every  pound  of  supplies  and  provi- 
sions required  to  maintain  these 
hotels,  must  be  hauled  by  wagon 
from  the  end  of  the  railway,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
chefs  are  able  to  present  menus  as 
varied  and  satisfactory  as  those 
offered  daily  to  visitors. 

Making  the  Park  Trip 

For  convenience  sake  alone, 
the  tour  of  the  park  is  based  on  a 
fixed  schedule.  One  need  not  sub- 
mit to  this  routine  arrangement, 
however,  unless  so  disposed.  Lay- 
overs are  permitted  at  any  of  the 
hotels,  and  the  arrangements  for 
stage  transportation  are  so  elastic 
as  to  permit  of  extending  the  jour- 
ney to  any  desired  length  without 
additional  cost  for  transportation, 
and  with  the  cost  of  accommoda- 
tions only  for  the  added  time  at  the 
various  hotels.  While  the  tour 
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of  5£  days  within  the  Park,  which  is  the  scheduled  trip,  enables  the 
visitor  to  view  practically  everything  of  special  interest,  there  are 
numberless  points  of  interest  which  can  not  be  seen  and  enjoyed  with- 
out a  lay-over.  Numerous  side-trips  present  themselves.  One  could 
spend  an  entire  summer  in  the  Park  without  seeing  the  same  scene 
twice. 

The  regular  tour  is  arranged  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  visitor 
an  opportunity  to  see  just  as  many  of  the  wonders  as  can  possibly 
be  included  within  that  time.  It  succeeds  admirably,  but  no  journey 
of  this  length  could  acquaint  one  with  all  the  beauties  of  a  region  of 
such  enormous  extent. 

Yellowstone  Park  is  delightful  when  seen  on  the  basis  of  the  5J 
days  journey;  it  is  even  more  pleasurable  with  an  added  day  at  Old 
Faithful  Inn,  and  a  second  additional  day  at  the  Grand  Canon;  it 
would  be  fascinating  could  one  spend  the  summer  there,  and  explore 
it  at  leisure. 

It's  the  greatest  place  in  America  for  outings  of  a  week,  a  month, 
or  the  season.  Each  year  this  fact  receives  more  and  more  proof  in 
the  increasing  number  of  visitors  who  prolong  their  stay  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  scheduled  trip. 

The  transportation  agent — there  is  one  at  each  hotel — should  be 
advised  in  advance  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  case  where  it  is  decided 
to  lay-over,  or  otherwise  change  the  plans.  His  assistance  will  prove 
valuable  in  working  out  the  details  of  side  trips,  or  arranging  for 
additional  time.  His  services  are  free.  The  manager  of  the  hotel 
should  be  notified  in  all  cases,  when  lay-overs  are  determined  upon, 
in  order  that  satisfactory  arrangements  for  rooms  may  be  made. 

Side  Trips  in  the  Park 

From  any  of  the  Park  Hotels  the  tourist  may  make  interesting 
side  trips  into  districts  less  frequently  visited,  and  these  little  jour- 
neys are  attractive  and  instructive  in  the  supplemental  knowledge 
they  afford  of  the  great  national  pleasure  ground.  Although  the 
greatest  wonders  of  the  Park  may  be  seen  in  traversing  the  regular 
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route,  the  entire  region  54  miles  in  width  and  62  miles  in  length,  is 
interesting,  and  the  many  outlaying  points  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  the  trip  to  the  summit  of  Electric 
Peak,  11,155  feet  high,  is  frequently  made.  There  are  good  trails 
to  the  mountain  and  the  actual  climbing  is  not  difficult.  Another 
interesting  trip  is  that  by  mountain  wagon  around  Bunsen's  peak, 
visiting  the  beautiful  fall  of  the  Middle  Gardiner  River  returning  by 
way  of  the  Golden  Gate.  This  is  a  trip  on  which  one  often  obtains 
views  of  deer  and  other  game. 

Fishermen  will  enjoy  a  lay-over  at  Fountain  Hotel  and  an 
opportunity  to  spend  a  day  whipping  the  Firehole  River  with  rod 
and  fly  for  Loch  Leven  trout.  Immense  specimens,  weighing  as 
much  as  seven  pounds  have  been  taken  in  this  stream  and  there  are 
few  points  in  the  West  which  afford  keener  sport.  The  water  of  the 
Firehole  is  clear  as  crystal  and  the  river  is  broken  by  many  small 
rapids  which  make  the  best  of  trout  fishing  grounds. 

The  trip  to  Lone  Star  Geyser  from  Old  Faithful  Inn  is  an  inter- 
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esting  side  journey.  There  are  several  attractive  horseback  trips 
from  the  Grand  Canon,  the  only  hotel  in  the  park  at  which  good 
saddle  horses  are  always  kept  on  hand.  The  most  important  of  all 
these  side  trips  is  that  from  the  Grand  Canon  over  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washburn,  10,000  feet  high,  by  way  of  the  new  roadway  built  by 
the  government.  From  the  summit  one  finds  spread  out  below  a 
panorama  including  the  whole  Park  area  and  on  a  clear  day  the  view 
is  unsurpassed.  After  leaving  the  summit  the  roadway  winds  down 
the  mountain  and  extends  by  way  of  Tower  Falls,  at  which  point 
there  is  excellent  trout  fishing  and  much  beautiful  scenery,  back  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel. 

A  Haunt  of  Wild  Game 

Visitors  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  should  not  fail  to  visit  the 
buffalo  corral,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  distant.  The  government  has 
built  an  enclosure  containing  an  area  of  44  square  miles  in  which 
there  are  at  present  59  fine  animals  under  the  care  of  an  experienced 
government  scout.  The  herd  is  one  of  the  finest  still  remaining  and 
is  increasing  slowly.  The  trip  may  be  made  in  one  of  the  "  formation 
wagons"  which  make  regular  sight  seeing  trips. 

Yellowstone  Park  is  a  paradise  of  wild  game.  The  government 
exercises  the  strictest  of  supervision  and  poaching  and  hunting  are 
prohibited.  Military  patrols  guard  the  game  in  the  winter,  and 
under  the  present  protective  system  deer,  *ilk,  antelope,  mountain 
sheep  ,bear  and  the  other  varieties  of  gam^  have  largely  increased.  Deer 
and  bear  are  very  frequently  seen  by  Vark  visitors,  and  early  in  the 
spring  and  late  in  the  season,  glimpses  of  elk  are  not  infrequent. 
Bear  are  usually  seen  at  Old  Faithful  Inn,  the  Fountain  Hotel,  the 
Lake  Hotel  and  the  Grand  Canon.  Antelope  may  often  be  seen  on 
their  feeding  ground,  an  alfalfa  flat  just  within  the  Park  boundary 
at  Gardiner. 
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Descriptive  Publications 

One  small  booklet  can  no  more  than  summarize  the  important 
features  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  trip.  More  extended  information 
is  contained  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  Map  Folder  which  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.  "  Wonderland  1906"  is  a  beautiful  booklet  of 
magazine  size  containing  valuable  information  about  Yellowstone 
Park  and  the  Great  Northwest,  and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of 
address  and  six  cents  for  postage.  "  Eastward  Through  the  Storied 
Northwest,"  describing  the  eastbound  transcontinental  journey  over 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  ,is  a  handsome  booklet  with  illustrations 
in  color  and  will  be  sent  for  six  cents  to  cover  postage.  The  dainty 
"Wild  Flowers  from  the  Yellowstone"  contains  specimens  of  the 
flora  of  the  Park  beautifully  pressed  and  mounted.  It  is  a  very 
attractive  souvenir  with  full-page  illustrations  of  park  scenes.  It 
will  be  sent  for  fifty  cents.  A  Panoramic  Picture  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  will  be  sent  for  thirty-five  cents.  The  "Miniature 
Wonderland/'  which  gives  the  curious  history  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  trademark,  will  be  sent  for  four  cents.  "The  North 
Coast  Limited,"  a  splendidly  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  fast 
through  transcontinental  service  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
will  be  sent  on  request,  together  with  a  map  folder  showing  time 
schedules  of  trains.  If  there's  anything  you  want  to  know  about 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  Northwest,  the  Puget  Sound 
Countiy,  the  Columbia  River  Region,  or  Alaska,  all  of  them  ideal 
districts  in  which  to  spend  a  vacation  or  enjoy  an  outing,  write  a 
letter  to  A.  M.  Cleland,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  the  information  will  be  furnished 
immediately.  It's  always  a  pleasure  to  tell  about  these  regions,  or 
to  interest  people  who  have  never  visited  them,  in  what  always 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  journeys.  All  requests  for 
booklets  should  be  sent  to  the  same  address. 
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Passenger  Department  Representatives 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  has  Passenger  Department  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States.  For  any  de- 
tails with  reference  to  rates,  trains,  service,  connections,  etc.,  or  any 
facts  which  will  aid  you  in  planning  a  westward  trip,  or  a  tour  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  write : 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 18  North  Pryor  Street. 

George  T.  Foyes Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

BOSTON,  MASS..— 207  Old  South  Building. 

C.  E.  Foster District  Passenger  Agent 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— 215  Ellicott  Square. 

Wm.  G.  Mason District  Passenger  Agent 

BUTTE,  MONT.— Corner  Park  and  Main  Streets. 

W.  H.  Merriman Division  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— 208  South  Clark  Street. 

C.  A.  Matthews General  Agent  Passenger  Department 

J.  C.  Thompson-..  District  Passenger  Agent 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO.— 40  East  Fourth  Street. 

J.  J.  Ferry...  --District  Passenger  Agent 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA.— 318-319  Citizens'  Bank  Building. 

E.  D.  Rockwell District  Passenger  Agent 

DETROIT,   MICH.— 221   Hammond     Building,    Corner    Fort   and    Griswold 

Streets. 

Percy  T.  Armitage -  -  District  Passenger  Agent 

DULUTH,  MINN.— 334  West  Superior  Street. 

T.  E.  Blanche General  Agent 

F.  J.  Ober.  _.  .  -  -City  Passenger  Agent 
HELENA,  MONT.— Main  and  Grand  Streets. 

E.  S.    Richards General    Agent 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.— 42  Jackson  Place. 

W.  E.  Smith District  Passenger  Agent 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— 545  South  Spring  Street. 

C.  E.  Johnson,.-.  _ -Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.— 316-317  Railway  Exchange  Building. 

M.  E.  Harlan  _.  __  District  Passenger  Agent 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.— 19  Nicollet  Block. 

G.  F.  McNeill City  Passenger  Agent 

MONTREAL,  QUE.— Temple  Building,  St.  James  Street. 

G.  W.  Hardisty District  Passenger  and  Freight  Agent 

NEW  YORK  CITY.— 319  Broadway. 

W.  F.  Mershon General  Agent  Passenger  Department 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— 711  Chestnut  Street. 

P.  W.  Pummill District  Passenger  Agent 

PITTSBURG,  PA.— 305  Park  Building. 

C.  E.  Brison District  Passenger  Agent 

PORTLAND,  ORE.— 255  Morrison  Street. 

A.   D.   Charlton Assistant   General   Passenger  Agent 

F.  O'Neill District  Passenger  Agent 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Ferry  Nave. 

T.  K.  Stateler General  Agent  Passenger  Department 

SEATTLE,  WASH.— First  Avenue  and  Yesler  Way. 

A.  Tinling General  Agent 

J.  O.  McMullen City  Passenger  Agent 

SPOKANE,  WASH.— Riverside  and  Howard  Streets. 

G.  A.  Mitchell General  Agent 

W.  H.  Ude Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

ST.  LOUIS.— 306  Missouri  Trust  Bldg. 

D.  B.  Gardner ._  District  Passenger  Agent 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— Fifth  and  Robert  Streets. 

C.  P.  O'DonnelL.  .-.City  Passenger  Agent 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— Fourth  and  Broadway. 

C.  L.  Townsend District  Passenger  Agent 

J.  T.  McKenney  _ .  _  _  District  Passenger  Agent 

SUPERIOR,  WIS.— 817  Tower  Avenue. 

W.  H.  Smith--  Assistant  General  Agent 

TACOMA,  WASH.— 925  Pacific  Avenue. 

Jno.    W.    Hill General    Agent 

Webb  F.  Sater__  .-Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C.— 430  Hastings  Street. 

C.  E.  Lang General  Agent 

VICTORIA,  B.  C.— Corner  Yates  and  Government  Streets. 

E.  E.  Black  wood  ...General  Agent 
WINNIPEG,  MAN.— 

H.  Swinford__  --„  -General  Agent 

J.  M.  HANNAFORD,  A.  M.CLELAND, 

Second   Vice-president  General   Passenger   Agent 

J.  G.  WOODWORTH,  ARTHUR  B.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 

ST.  PAUL,   MINN. 
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Three    Transcontinental    Trains 

DAILY  IN  EACH  DIRECTION 

Thoroughly  modern  equipment:  Pullman  Standard  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  cars;  through  dining  cars.  Electric 
lighted  "North  Coast  Limited,"  observation  car  train, 
daily  each  way  between  St.  Paul  and  Portland. 
See  the  beautiful  Lake  Park  Region  of  Minnesota, 
the  Northwestern  wheat  plains,  Pyramid  Park  (The 
Badlands),  the  historic  Yellowstone  Valley,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  rich  irrigated  valleys,  the  Cascade  Range 
and  the  beautiful  Pacific  Slope;  Fargo,  Bismarck,  Bil- 
lings, Livingston,  Helena,  Butte,  Anaconda,  Missoula, 
Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Yellowstone  Park  en  route  horn  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  or  Duluth  to 

The    Pacific    Northwest 

For  full  information  write 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  G.  P.  A. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


